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preserve us on every hand.” 
* Sixth month Ist.—Went with John War- 
Edward Alexander, ren to attend a public meeting appointed for 
A Memoir of Edward Alexander, with Ex-| him at Southwark. — [t was pretty fully attend 
tracts from his Diary. ed, and he was beautifully opened upon the 


Continued f 34 creation, fall, and the way of redemption of 
ne penn tiavsae Seger and to man.” 


He reached London the 16th of Fifth month, In a letter of same date, he says, ‘ At 
and the Yearly Meeting at large commenced |length the Yearly Meeting is over. [ was 
the 20th, respecting which he writes, “‘The| mostly a silent spectator of its proceedings, 
sight of so large a body of Friends as were |and deep suffering was, at times, my portion, 
met together in one house, appeared solemn |as | believe it also was of many others, who 
and awiul, 
business commenced, our valued American | Zion, and the enlargement of her borders. It 
friend and brother, John Warren, stood up|is an awful time with the Society in this land. 
and said, a few words had rested with him, |I trust, however, that He, who regards the 
which he wished to express; they were to this | dust of Zion, will help and strengthen those 





effect: ‘When I have nothing to do, [ do no-| who are preserved on the right foundation, |‘ through righteousness,’ (not our own.) 


thing.” They struck me as remarkable. 

“The last sitting of the Committee on the | testimonies in purity and simplicity ; a depart- 
General Epistle was a solid and favoured op- | ure from which has caused those things which 
portunity, and | apprehend that love, in which} we have to deplore, I desire to be given up 
is experienced a passing from death unto life, | to do the Master’s will, according as He may 
was measurably extended to the covering of | deign to manifest it to His unworthy, unprofit- 
our minds, for which I believe many hearts |able servant. Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
were concerned to bless and praise the name | me, and if He be graciously pleased to keep 
of the Lord. It was a memorable opportu-| me low in His holy fear, | have faith to believe 


nity ; may each of us, who were present, re-| I shall still continue to experience His help. 1} 


member the gooduess of Him, who, at times,| have not been very actively engaged, but in 


fulfils His gracious declaration through the | the little | have been, an earnest is felt, that if} 
mouth of His prophet, ‘| will pour water upon || am favoured to keep low and watchlul, He, 


him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 


who put forth, will go before. 
ground.’ 


Oh, what an 


ing, Sarah Grubb held a meeting for the me!’ 
youth, which was largely attended, and was, fear of Himself, and keep all high-mindedness 
I trust, a favoured time to many present; to forever from my weak, frail heart. | was at 
others, it may prove like bread cast upon the Southwark meeting on First-day morning. | 
waters, found after many days. I was not) went there to attend the funeral of a young 
looking for great things for myself at this an-| man, who has left a widow, whom [ went to 
nual assembly, neither did I find them. Many | see alter the interment. It was truly a sulemn 
of the sittings were painful to me, and it seem- | meeting, and a powerful invitation was extend- 


ed, both with others as well as myself, as|ed to those who are afar off. The removal of 
though we sat down by the river of Babylon, | this young and apparently healthy man, was 
with our harps hung upon the willows: and|awfully sudden ; it appeared, at the time, to 
yet it is a special mercy, worthy of comme-|have an effect on the minds of many who 


moration, that the good was not overcome| attended. 
with evil, though it was easy to observe and} cloud, and as the early dew.’ ” 

feel the struggle between them. When the} “ Third-day, 2Uih,—Attended Devonshire- 
city meeting day came, there was felt, at times, | House meeting ; afierwaid the select meeting : 
some life and liberty, which would strengthen | they were satisfactory. In the evening, 
to go forward fur the day, and though often| called at my lodging; he and had some 
cast down, we were preserved from being de-| interesting conversation on the subject now 
stroyed, through the power of Him whose| causing so much concern to the Society. It 
‘tender mercies are over all his works.’ Upon| was a profitable season, causing us to recur 


May it not be ‘as the morning 
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the whole, as regards the Yearly Meeting, I 
was satisfied in attending it, and also in the 
consoling persuasion that although our enemy 
is attacking us, as a religious Society, and is 
endeavouring to extinguish the light, to which 
he has a hatred, yet the Lord is still extending 
the arm of His Divine power, to protect and 


When in silence, and before the |are rightly concerned for the prosperity of 


unspeakable mercy to one who may well ex- | 
“‘ Near the conclusion of the Yearly Meet- claim, * What am I, that Thou art mindful of 


May. He preserve me in the constant | 





to early impressions, which brought renewed 
and satisfactory evidence of the power of Truth 
operating on the mind, independent of all out- 
ward help, ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.’ ” 

Afier the Yearly Meeting he was engaged 
in attending the particular meetings belonging 
to the Quarterly Meeting of London and Mid- 
dlesex. 

“ Sixth-day, Sixth month 5th.—Obliged to 
impart, that my peace seems so interwoven 
with seeing the families of Friends of Devon- 
shire-House Monthly Meeting, that | have 
given up thereto. This was an unexpected 
detention, as I had looked forward to atiending 
the Quarterly Meeting at Colchester, which | 
now found was not my place ; and therefore, 
with the consent of Friends, we proceeded on 
the visit, as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments had been made.” 

“10h to 14th.—Visiting families.” 

“ 14th.—First-day. Ata meeting at South- 
wark in the morning; a highly favoured sea- 
son, wherein it seemed that grace reigned 
Sin- 


to do their duty, in maintaining our precious|ners were warned, and the feeble-minded, 


weary travellers comforted. 

* With feelings of peace granted to a truly 
| unprofitable servant, felt at liberty to leave the 
|great city on Fourth-day, Ist of Seventh 

month.” 
| He next proceeded to visit the meetings in 
Essex. 

“From Halsted he writes, Seventh month 
7th,— | do not think my detention in this 
iland will be long; but | desire to be faithful 
|in what may be required of me. Thus far we 
_have proceeded, and although I am, for the 
most part, poor and needy, yet | am abund- 
antly cared for in every way, and the Master 
‘continues, in His wonted unmerited mercy, 
still to care for His unprofitable servant.” 

“ Saffron Walden was the last meeting in 
| Essex, so that | thought to have got on toward 
ithe north, but found a stop to that way, and 
‘had to return to Chelmsford, where | found it 
my place to sit in the families with the junior 
members only. This service occupied till 
Fourth-day, on the afternoon of which, a meet- 
ing was held for the youth, | think to satisfac- 
tion. Left next day, on our way to the north, 
On First-day, attended meeting at Oukham, 
where only two of our members reside. I be- 
lieved it right to propose one for those not in 
profession with us (in the afternoon.) It was 
largely attended, and was, | think, a favoured 
season. The praise is the Master’s,” 

“Seventh month 20th.—We arrived in 
York, and [ gave up to hold a meeting next 
evening, I trust to profit.” 

From North Shields he writes, on the 24th, 
—‘ What a favour it is to meet, | think I may 
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siy in every place, some with whom the unity | 
of the spirit can be felt. I have (1 hope) hum- 
bly and reverently to acknowledge that I am 
helped, in every respect, even to my own ad- 
miration. My gracious Master, in His unme- 
rited and undeserved mercy, continues to 
strengthen equal to the day. May we praise 
the Lord for His goodness, and for His won- 
derful works toward us. 

“ We aitended their meetings in Edinburgh, 
on First-day, the 25th, and on that evening 
and next day, paid vi-its to most, if not all, 
the families of Friends there. Fourth-day, 
291h.— Attended Aberdeen meeting. Fifth.— 
We went to Kinmuck, where a meeting had | 
been appointed at 11 o’clock, which we attend- 
ed; it was more open and satisfactory than) 
that at Aberdeen. Same evening left for 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.” 

Alter attending some meetings on his way 
to Liverpool, he writes from thence.— 

* Eighth month 8th.—I am favoured in 





every respect with strength equal to the day, 
for which | desire to be humbly thankful. I 
am often poor and stripped, but yet | know it 
is right for me to be so, and am, at seasons, 
favoured to be content. What I may have to 
do in this great meeting I know not, but I de- 
sire to be resigned to what may appear to be 
my duty, either in doing or leaving undone. 
However we may be permitted to suffer at 
present as a religious Society, | have no doubt 
that which is right will yet be uppermost, I 
have met with many dear friends in my jour- 
ney, and now and then have got to a ‘ brook 
by the way,’ which is indeed no common fa- 
vour, at a time like the present, when there is 
so much to lament and deplore. May we en- 
deavour to keep near our Holy Leader. First- 
day, 91h.—Atiended both meetings in Liver- 
pool ; (also) met the members of the select 
meeting, to propose for their consideration the 
holding of two meetings, one with men, and 
another with women Friends, which was 
agreed to by them,” 

Afier attending several meetings in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, he writes from 
Manchester,—*t Oh how are the rightly exer- 
cised in this place to be felt for, where, as it 
regards several, it seems the way of truth is 
evil spoken of.” “ First-day, 23rd.— Attended 
both meetings, also a preparative one held by 
desire of the Yearly Meetings’ Committee, 
(some of whom were then there :) a distressing 
time. In the afiernoon meeting, | was opened, 
and enlarged on that Scripture, ‘ With great 
power gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection, &c.,” pressing the necessity of getting 
to the ancient foundation, &c.; when, just as 
the meeting was going to separate, stood 
up, and informed Friends, that he believed it 
was his religious duty to desire them to ex- 
amine the literal meaning of the text which 
had been commented on: he resumed his seat, 
and shortly after the meeting ended. Some 
valuable Friends came to my lodgings in the 
evening to offer their sympathy, and next day 
apologised.” 

* Second-dav, Eighth month 24th.—Had a 
meeting with Friends ; a distressing time ; and 
yet had cause to believe it was to some profit. 
Fourth-day, visited some of the poor, afflicted 








remnant, and lefi for Liverpool to attend the| nature of the strata through which it has to 
select meeting there, at six o’clock. Fifth-day, | pass. 

to Hardshaw, where the Monthly Meeting was| Earthquakes are generally preceded by loud 
held. A large company of Friends came from | rumbling noises. Sometimes such noises are 
Liverpool to attend it. ‘There was alsoa pub-| heard for a long period, without any earth- 
lic meeting held there at six o'clock, | think | quake occurring. When the earthquake ori- 
to satisfaction. Returned that evening to| yinutes in the sea, and is thence propagated 
Liverpool. Sixth-day, 28ih.—Sailed at five|to the land, the sounds being propagated 
o’clock in the evening for Dublin, where we | through three media of unequal transmissive 
arrived next morning, and proceeded by coach | power, produce a succession ol different sounds, 
to Limerick, where | was favoured to arrive| The sound travels through the bed of the 
safely that night, about eleven o'clock.” ocean at the rate of from 7000 to 10,000 feet 

The following appears in the Diary, soon |in a second, and arrives belore, or at the same 
afier. ‘ Eighth month.—Carried through my | time with the earth-wave, giving rise to hollow 
recent visit to England, Scotland, and Wales. | sounds ; through the ocean the sound travels 
The work very imperfectly done, according to|at the rate of 4700 feet in a second; and 
my apprehension ; and yet Thou passest by through the air, at the rate of 1123 leet ina 
all, and even grantest a feeling of peace at|second. ‘The two last give rise to a succession 
times. Thine, oh Lord, is the kingdom, the | of rumbling sounds like distant thunder, and 
power, and the glory, forever and ever.| they precede the arrival of the ocean-wave. 
Amen.” The most, extensive district where earth- 
quakes occur is found in the continents of 
Europe and Asia, and has the Mediterranean 
asa centre; but they are most violent and 
frequent in the continent of South America ; 
and it is a singular circumstance that, in that 
continent, they are bounded to the eastward 
by the Andean chain. 

Most of the large towns on the western 
coast of South America have been destroyed 
at least once by an earthquake. But perhaps 
no one place has suffered so much from vol- 
canic agency as the old town of Guatemala, in 
Central America. The first town of that name 
was destroyed by a rush of water from the 
voleano of Agua. In 1542, it was rebuilt; 
but shortly alter, an epidemic, accompanied 
by earthquakes, carried off numbers of people. 
In 1565, 1575-6.7, disastrous earthquakes 
occurred. In 1586, the greater part of the 
town was reduced to ruins. In 1651, consi- 
derable damage was done; in 1717, still 
greater ; till, in 1773, the whole town was de- 
stroyed. In addition to these misfortunes, 
serious epidemics occurred from time to time. 
At last the inhabitants left the place, and 
founded a town elsewhere. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Stephens found the old site repeopled in 1839, 
and spoke to an old priest who had been wit- 
ness to the last great catastrophe. 

The town of Concepcion, in Chili, has been 
thrice destroyed by earthquakes. The first 
time was in 1730, the second in 1750, and the 
third on the 20th February, 1835. 

It happened that H. M. S. Beagle entered 
Talcuhano (the port of Concepcion) two days 
after the last occurrence. Very interesting 
observations were made at the time, by Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, the commander of the vessel, and 
by Mr. Darwin who accompanied the vessel 
during her five years’ cruise, and whose Re- 
searches in Geology and Natural History 
during that period are in the hands of all those 
interested in scientific travels. Before the 
vessel had reached the port, abundant proof 
of a disaster of a formidable kind presented 
itself—** the whole coast,” says Mr. Darwin, 
** being strewed over with timber and furniture, 
as if a thousand great ships had been wreck- 
ed.” Mr. Darwin’s subsequent impres-ions 
are given as follows :— 

“ Both towns [those of Talcuhano and Con- 




























(To be continued.) 
— 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

EARTHQUAKES consist sometimes in slight 
tremblings of the earth; at other times the 
ground undulates like the sea, Occasionally 
a sudden upward motion is communicated to 
it; and, in some instances, a rotary motion 
takes place. The two latter are the most de- 
structive forms, The undulations vary in 
height from one inch to two or three feet, 
When the height is great, very remarkable 
effects are produced. During the terrible 
earthquake by which Calabria was devastated 
in 1783, large tracts of land were conveyed 
from their original position to distances of more 
than half a mile. Humboldt mentions, that, 
on one occasion, furniture was carried from 
one place and buried in another, and some 
persons were thrown across a river to a con- 
siderable height up the opposite mountain. 
During a severe earthquake in the island of 
Jamaica, in 1692, persons were swallowed up 
in rents of the earth, and afterwards ejected 
alive. The same thing took place in Cala- 
bria. A rotatory motion is produced where 
two waves, advancing in a horizontal direction, 
cross each other. A curious instance of this, 
which took place in Calabria, is mentioned by 
Sir C. Lyell. The upper stones of two obe- 
lisks in the convent of S. Bruno, in the town 
of Stefano del Bosco, were turned partially 
round, while the pedestals remained in their 
former position, A similar effect was noticed 
by Mr. Darwin in the cathedral of Concepcion 
after the earthquake of 1835. 

We have already stated that earthquakes 
originate most frequently in the bed of the 
ocean. A wave is then generated in the sea 
as well as the land. But the earth-wave tra- 
vels faster than the ocean-wave. The former 
commences the destruction on land, which the 
latter arrives to complete. The ocean-wave 
created by the earthquake at Lisbon travelled 
to Barbadoes at the rate of 7.8 miles in a min- 
ute, and to Portsmouth at the rate of a little 
more than two miles in a minute. The speed 
of the earth-wave depends partly upon the 











esting spectacle | ever beheld. ‘To a person 
who had formerly known the places, it possi- 
bly might have been still more impressive ; 
for the ruins were so mingled together, and | 
the whole scene possessed so little the air of a 
habitable place, that it was scarcely possible 
to imagine its former appearance or condition. 
The earthquake commenced at half-past eleven | 




































































cepcion] presented the most awful yet inter-|line of white breakers which three times rush- 


;ed in the streets; and children, making boats 


























in the forenoon, . . . « In Concepcion each 
house, or row of houses, stood by itself a heap | 
2 or line of ruins; but in Talcuhano, owing to} 
, the great wave, a little more than one layer of 
3 bricks, tiles, and timber, with here and there 
1 a part of a wall left standing, could be distin- 
L guished. From this circumstance, Concepcion, 
, although not so completely desolated, was a 
1 more terrible, and, if | may so call it, pictur- 
esque sight. The first shock was very sud- 
. den. ‘The invariable practice among the resi- 
f dents in these provinces, of running out of 
n doors at the first trembling, alone saved them. 
d The mayordomo of Quiriquina told me that 
; the first notice he received of the earthquake, 
t was finding both the horse he rode and him- 
d self rolling together on the ground. Rising 
up, he was again thrown down, He also told 
n me that some cows, which were standing on 
d the steep sides of the island [of Quiriquina], 
1s were rolled into the sea, ‘The great wave, 
I. however, was far more destructive in this re- 
n spect : on one low island near the head of the 
e bay seventy animals were washed off and 
8 drowned. After viewing Concepcion, | can- 
iF not understand how the greater number of in- 
d habitants escaped unhurt. The houses in| 
e. many parts fell outwards ; thus forming in the 
28 middle of the streets little hillocks of brick- 
1e work and rubbish. Mr. Rous, the English 
‘i. consul, told us that he was at breakfast when 
Hl the first movement warned him to run out. 
e- He had scarcely reached the middle of the| 
S; courtyard when one side of his house came 
e. thundering down. He retained presence of 
id mind to remember that if he once got on the 
ir. top of that part which had already fallen, he 
9, should be safe. Not being able, from the mo- 
it- tion of the ground, to stand, he crawled up on 
his hands and knees; and no sooner had he 
n ascended this litthe eminence, than the other 
st side of the house fell in, the great beams sweep- 
he ing close in front of his head, With his eyes 
blinded and his mouth choked with the cloud 
ed of dust which darkened the sky, at last he 
ys grined the street. As shock succeeded shock, 
ng at the interval of a few minutes, no one dared 
p- approuch the shattered ruins; and no one} 
nd knew whether his dearest friends and relations 
el might not be perishing from want of help. 
C= The thatched roofs fell over the fires, and 
ry flames burst forth in all parts. Hundreds 
i) knew themselves to be ruined, and few had the 
he means of providing food for the day.” 
of Mr. Darwin thus describes the great wave, 
ed which was estimated to have a height of from 
in; sixteen to twenty feet:— 
re, “In the middle of the bay it was seen as 
ke one unbroken swell of the water: but on each 
ns side, meeting with resistance, it curled over, 
and tore up Cottages and trees as it swept on- 
n= 





ward with overwhelming force. At the head 
ofthe bay it is easy to imagine the fearful 
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acid, and less than $ volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Tracing the canal from where it 
escapes the “ Via Appia novia” up to the lake, 
a mile and a quarter, the observer is much 
struck with the copious escape of large volumes 
of gas from the whole surface of the lake, 
which is such as to convey the idea of ebulli- 
tion. A stone cast into the water is soon fol- 
lowed by a very violent escape of gas, causing 
the whole adjoining area to boil with great 
energy and a loud sound of effervescence. 
The water is very clear, a slight milky or 
opaline appearance it has being due, as we 
thought, to the reflection of the white sides and 
bottom of the lake. Its temperature is 80° F., 
and it has, when drank from a glass, an agree- 
able pungent taste of free carbonic acid—with 
no more of sulphuretted hydrogen than is plea- 
sant. It is perfectly clear in the glass and 
effervesces briskly. The escape of gas does 
not appear to be confined to any particular 
part of the bed of the lake, but takes place 
equally over all its surface. ‘The grass and 
reeds which grow luxuriantly at its margin 
are constantly encrusted with carbonate of 
lime from the water, and it is from this cause 
that the area of the lake appears to have been 
contracted, and not from any partial drainage 
which is evidently inexplicable since the level 
of the lake is now only a few inches below 
that of the adjoining and level Campagna. 
Breaking off a mass of grass and clods [rem 
the shore it was found that the roots of the 
plants were also encased, while the stone 
walls of the fields adjoiyjng were wholly com- 
posed of loose blocks of travertine made up 
entirely of casts of the stems of growing 
grapes and aquatic plants. It required but 
casual observation of the travertine in other 
and distant paris of the Campagna to detect 
the same species of plants imbedded in every 
part of its mass, Blocks of travertine in the 
Coliseum at Rome, and other ancient buildings, 
also showed us the same evidence. A large 
space on the Campagna near the sulphur lakes 
lately fell in, owing to the cavernous and un- 
supported nature of the rock, and it was easy 
to see in the freshly fractured portions of the 
rock the same stems of uquatic plants, such as 
now grow on the margin of the water. 

It is perhaps too much to infer from these 
casual observations so wide a deduction as 
that all the travertine is due to this origin from 
sulphur waters charged with bicarbonate of 
lime ; but it is not going farther than is allow- 
ed by a prudent philosophy to say that traver- 
tine is now forming on the shores of Lake Sol- 
fatara from this cause.—From Miscellaneous 
Notes, from Europe, by B. Silliman, Jr. 
























































ed over and almost obliterated the ruins of the 
former town. Pools of salt water yet remain- 


with old tables and chairs, appeared as happy 
as their paren's were miserable.” 

It is noticed by D1. Darwin, that the walls 
which ran in a direction south-west by west, 
stood the shock much better than those which 
ran at right anglesto them. This observation 
is interesting as connected with the direction 
of the undulatory axis, which is shown, by 
this and other circumstances, to have been in 
a north-easterly direction. It has been re- 
marked, on other occasions of earthquakes, 
that all the pendulums of clocks vibrating in 
one direction have stopped, while all those 
moving in an opposite direction have continu- 
ed in motion. ‘Thus the direction of the mo- 
tion given to the earth’s crust by an earth- 
quake appears to be generally determined. It 
has been noticed that when an earthquake 
reaches the junction of less with more com- 
pact strata, having first passed over the for- 
mer, a sort of reaction takes place, and the 
ground is torn up and twisted in an unusual 
and most disastrous manner. 


(To be concluded.) 


ee 


Sulphur Lake of the Campagna, near Tivoli. 


The celebrated sulphur lake of the Cam- 
pagna, near Tivoli, the Aque Albule of the 
ancients, still retains its interest to the geolo- 
gist as the most remarkable of all the thermal 
sources of Italy. Whether we regard the 
constancy of the flow from it both of water 
and of gas, the area of the lake, or the import- 
ant part which it and similar craters appear to 
have played in the formation of the travertine 
of the Campagna—we must admit that it is 
worthy of attentive consideration, 

In the days of Father Kircher this lake was 
described as being over one mile in circuit. 
Now the lake is not over 500 or 600 feet in 
diameter, and its area is constantly diminish- 
ing. The baths of Agrippa which are now at 
a short distance from the shore, show the ex- 
tent to which this contraction has taken place 
in that direction, since they were erected in 
the waters of the lake which were much es- 
teemed by the ancient Romans for their hygi- 
enic effects. These baths were frequented by 
Augustus and enlarged by Zenobia ; the latter 
spent her Roman servitude in Tivoli, and in 
allusion to this, they are still called * Bagni 
della Regina.” At present the waters are 
conducted from this lake by a canal artificially 
cut in the travertine by Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, former governor of Tivoli, for a dis- 
tance of two miles. This canal is nine feet 
wide and four feet deep, and there is a con- 
stant discharge of the surplus waters through 
it in a very rapid current—the volume of 
which is remarkable when we notice the small 
size of the source, 

The strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
announces the existence of this lake a long 
time before the traveller reaches it. The wa- 
ter was examined by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who found it to contain one volume of carbonic 





FOR MOTHERS. 


Decetvinc Cattpren.—Dr. B. was called 
to visit a sick boy twelve years of age. As 
he entered the house, the mother took him 
aside, and told him she could not get her boy 
to take any medicine unless she deceived him. 

“ Well, then,” said Dr. B., “1 shall not 
give him any. He is old enough to be rea- 
soned with.” 

He went to the boy, and after examination, 
said to him: ‘ My little man, you are very 
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sick, and you must take some medicine, It)ingly to my remembrance, and indeed, you 
jare as an epistie writ upon my soul; and ten- 
|de:ness often overtakes me in secret that truth 


will taste badly, and make you feel badly for 
awhile, and then I expect it will make you 
feel better.” 
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may spring among you. O the precious meet- 


The doctor prepared the medicine, and the|ings that we have had together ! let my soul 


boy took it like a man without the least resist- 
ance; and said he would take from his mother 
anything that the physician had prescribed ; 
but he would not take anything else from her. 
She had so often deceived him, and told him 
jt was good,” when she gave him medicines, 
that he would not trust to anything she said. 
But he saw at once that Dr. B. was telling 
him the truth, and trusted him; he knew when 
he took the bitter draught, just what to expect. 


This simple incident contains instruction of 


deep and solemn importance, deserving the 
careful consideration of every parent. Hon- 
esly, with children as well as with others, and 
in all circumstances, is the best policy.— 
Visitor. 


THREATENINGS NoT FULFILLED.—Being 
once in company with a mother and her three 
children, we observed one of them, a boy about 
six years old, who was particularly unruly and 
mischievous. At one act of his rudeness his 
mother, being somewhat excited, turned to hin 
and threatened to punish him severely if he 
should repeat it. In a few minutes the little 
fellow did precisely the same thing, and as the 
mother did not notice it, we ventured to say 
to him, * Did you not hear your mother say 
she would punish you if you did that again?” 
The urchin, with the expression of bravado on 
his countenance, qujckly replied, “I a’nt 
afraid ; mother often says she’li whip me, but 
she don’t do it.” 
her little boy had really said a smart thing, 
but alas! she was teaching him a lesson of in- 
subordination which would probably make her 
heart sore. Mothers, never unnecessarily 
threaten ; but when you do threaten, be care- 
ful not to falsify your word. 


——<_— 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 


Letter of William Penn. 


never forget the goodness of the Lord! Things 
here are well as to Truth, blessed be God, but 
many Friends drop off by sickness; ‘tis a 
sickly time with us. As to the public, the 
discovery of the plot and plotters goes on, not- 
withstanding all arts to smother it. The 
mock-plot cast on the presbyterians turns to 
good, und Oats has lately detected three per- 
sons suborned to swear — against him, 
and it falls on the late treasurer and the popish 
lords, so that now all seem to believe the plot 
but those that knew it before we did, for they 
cannot say any more—do you think we would 
do this or that, as Oats, &c. says? for now 
worse was proved than ever was conceived. 
And truly the Lord works wonderfully for the 
preservation of this nation; and therefore, | 





The mother smiled, as if 


hope he will save it from the devices of the 
wicked, Just now a great man tells me that 
the D of Mon. is arrived; the king bids 
him begone, he refuses, and claims an English 
right to stay, and refers himself to the law, 
but stirs not. The bells ring, the fires burn, 
and the people are extremely agitated ; but the 
Lord is our choice and his peaceable kingdom, 
and in him is our trust and joy forever, who 
by all these things will exalt his Truth, and 
break in upon the spirits of people and begin 
his work in them, No more, but that | should 
rejoice to hear from you, of your welfare and 
Truth’s prosperity, who am your faithful 
friend and brother, 





Wm. Penn. 


Salute me to Vantongre, J. Roloss and wile. 


The school-master, J. Clause, and J. L., &c. 


You will do well to write sometimes to the 


Second-day’s meeting how things are. 
————— 


For ** The Friend.” 


THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Continued from page 39.) 


“ April 6th. Shall this world, its perishing 


The following letter from William Penn to| riches and its filthy lucre, win my affections, 


his old friends Peter Hendrick and John Claus, 
is important, both for its political information, | and all? 


and for its religious counsel and advice. 


London, 2d of the Ninth month, °79. 
My dear Friends,—In the everlasting Truth 
of our God that has begotten us again toa life 
and hope that are incorruptible, do I dearly 
salute you, your dear wives, and all my en- 


deared friends and brethren, in that city and | 


country, to whom O that the God of all my 
comforts and blessings, would multiply grace, 
mercy and peace, that an heavenly family, 
and holy society to him, you there and we 
here may be and continue, till our last great 
change shall come, when all mortality with us 
shall be swallowed up of life. It is long since 
I have heard from you, and longer I believe 
since you heard from me ; but surely our. love 
remains in that which no distance or time can 
extinguish or wear out, and | know not that | 
have ever been drawn forth of God in prayer 
in public, that you have not been brought liv- 


}and thou, my God, not have my body, soul, 
The world, and at times unbelief, 
and the cruel tempter, keep me from the bless- 
ing purchased by my Saviour. Give me 
grace to cast my whole care on thee. 

“ 8th. 
many infirmities, nay with everything that is 
contrary to thy pure love: Oh cleanse me 
from all sin! [ cannot praise thee with un- 
feigned lips till thou workest my deliverance.” 

“26th, Preserve me, O Lord, from this 
world and the things of the world, and then | 
shall be at liberty to show forth thy praise. 
Thou knowest my weakness, thou knowest my 
ignorance, and the enemies [ have to war with. 
Bring me safely through all, to thy kingdom, 
prepared for those who love thee. 

© 29th. Oh, that [ could use this world in 
its proper place, and let it have no share in 
my heart, nor ever let my affections rest upon 
it, but still fly to thee, the fountain of all hap- 
piness, for my guard and safety. 

“30th. From what spirit came this exer- 





















1 am encompassed about with so 


cise, but from thy Holy Spirit ; why should I 
reason upon it, and not rather diligently wateh 
over my words, thoughts and actions, daily 
and hourly, that | may be enabled to glorily 
the Giver of every good and perfect gill, 

“May 3rd. I thank thee, O God! that 
thou hast called me from the wicked, and from 
the openly profane sinners of this world; but 
oh, thou knowest that I am not yet meet to see 
thy face with joy. There are many secret 
enemies in my heart; iniquity abounding; 
sometimes a cleaving to this world, and the 
flesh like to overturn my spiritual wartare. 
Against all these, and every other besetment, 
do thou assist me, by thy Holy Spirit, and for 
thy dear Son’s sake, till they are overcome; 
that | may tell of thy wondrous works and 
sing thy praise. 

“Sih. How many hours are spent every 
day in pursuit of temporals, and how hard it is 
to drive this heart of mine to one hall hour’s 
waiting upon thee, my God! from whom every 
blessing comes. Oh that this was otherwise, 
that I might live to Him who died for me! 

18th. In all the circumstances of life, 
and in every part of my duty, may I still keep 
my eye upon thee, O God! and give to this 
world my hands, but to thee my heart.” 

“1st July. This day, kept in a measure of 
peace, but not filled with the love of my God 
as yesterday. O thou who hast quickened 
and raised me again to a measure of my for- 
mer experience ! thou knowest that love to thee 
is the brightest of all the train of virtues, and 
quickens all the rest. How swifily it makes 
my feet to run in the way of thy command- 
ments ; and how heavily do | go when depriv- 
ed of thy love! 

“4th. When thou hast withdrawn a little 
from me, thou fairest of ten thousands, and to 
me altogether lovely, and hast left me to mourn 
thy absence, O preserve me from making unto 
myself any idols, and enable me patiently to 
wait for thy return !” 

“10th. How sweet, how pleasant it is, to 
be employed in thy service, O Lord. This 
morning thou gavest me liberty to speak a few 
words of truth and soberness to those who love 
not thy holy ways, even to those that plead 
for sin for the term of this life: but O, how 
dull and heavy under thy word this evening! 
What a strange creature am |! Lord give 
me more and more of thy love; and, blessed 
Lord, keep me in thy love, that I may glorify 
thee more and more. 

“11th. Stir me up, O Lord, to wrestle for 
thy blessing—to an earnest hunger and thirst 
after purity of heart—freedom {rom all sin; 
that | may glorify thee with a pure love ; with- 
|out any mixture of self, any sin, or any root 
of bitterness. Why should I go lamenting all 
my days? 

“17th. If I trust in my own strength in 
the least, how soon do [ suffer loss! When 
in company, I have need to be continually on 
my guard, and to set myself like a flint against 
the smiles of the world. O Lord give me 
more and more deadness to this world, till 
there be nothing left in me to savour its smiles, 
or be cast down with its frowns,” 

“©24th. Glory be to thee, O God! this day 
thou hast removed my heaviness, But, oh 
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that my peace may be right; that I may ga- 
ther no peace, comfort or delight from this 
world, but still press forward to gain that 
purity of heart which thou requirest, and 
which is wanted to fit me to glorify thee in 
this troublesome world. 

25th. O that I could return thee the thou- 
sandth part of that praise which is due unto 
thee for all thy goodness! Oh what need 
have I of thy assistance daily, hourly, every 
moment! Give me grace still to press for- 
ward to that holiness, without which | shall 
never see thy face to my comfort. 

“20th. Preserve me, O Lord, through all 
the various trials which thou mayst permit or 
apportion me. Thou canst, through thy grace, 
mike me pure, so that my ways may please 
thee, Increase my desires still to press on 
through this scene of conflict, so that | may 
not full a prey to the enemy of my soul.” 


The diary at this point is discontinued ; 
but occasional memorandums prove that the 
work of grace was still going forward. One 
of these memorandums is as follows :— 

“lt is lovely and reviving to exhort the 
disobedient to leave off that course of life 
which is so contrary to the Lord’s will; oh 
that | could do it with that humility, tender- 
ness and holy boldness, which would prevent 
the cause from suffering by me. Perfect the 
work in me, O my God! that my example 
may reprove, as well as my words.” 

Under the date 1777 are the following re- 
marks :—* When in profession with those 
called Methodists, very many were the blessed 
visitations of God to my soul; still it was re- 
vealed to me that there was a more spiritual 


and divine worship to be known, but that for | 


that | must wait the Lord’s time. 

“Travelling on in his fear, and pressing 
afier a more spiritual worship and greater 
purity of soul, | attended a meeting at the bu- 
rial of a Friend, where I met with the Beloved 
of my soul, greatly to my comfort, insomuch 
that at my return home | was made, like the 
eunuch formerly, to go on my way rejoicing. 
So | kept frequenting Friends’ meetings, till it 
appeared right to request my admittance into 
membership with them.” 

(To be continued.) 


eh an 


For ** The Friend.” 
The Importance of Faithfulness, 


When iniquity is seen in any shape, 
necessary that we bear a direct testimony 
against it in the ability which the Truth give 















short season, who are unwilling to travail with 
a despised, fuithful and suffering people, ina 
neediul testimony against apparently over- 
whelming aud corrupting errors, for the preser- 
vation of their immortal souls, 

There is great danger of permitting a false 
love and charity so to prevail as very much to 
weaken a testimony against wrong principles 
and practices. When this influence is allowed 
to interrupt that faithfulness which is called 
for at our hands, the means are withheld from 
us, by which alone, we are enabled to obtain 
these heavenly treasures—real charity and 
true tenderness, When these exist in the 
heart, we shall find them not called into action 
on behalf of the erring and guilty exclusively, 
with the prevalence of that disposition, which 
is ready to condemn the innocent ; but on the 
contrary, shall see that the person possessed 
of these heavenly qualities, will in the first 
place, sweetly fellowship with the children of 
the light, who only can possess every virtue 
in the beauty of its reality, and then he will be 
prepared to extend feelings of true charity to 
all the ends of the earth. 

Patient endurance under reproaches and tri- 
bulations which are incurred by faithfulness, 
will have a tendency to enable us to see 


Truth, under the delusive plea of charity and 
tenderness for our erring brethren, will have 
the lamentable tendency of producing the film 
of prejudice against the faithtul; and their 
testimonies apparently divested of importance, 
simplicity and sincerily by thisdimness of sight, 
may appear as turbulent opposition, needless 
restlessness, or determined obstinacy. 
State of New York. 


———= 


Selected. 
TRUTH. 


Is virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? 

| Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe, 

| For ignorance of what they could not know ? 

| That speech betrays at once a bigot’s tongue, 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong. 
Truly, not l—the partial light men have, 
My creed persuades me, well employ’d, may save ; 
While he that scorns the noonday beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing unimproved a curse. 
Let heathen worthies, whose exalted mind 
Left sensuality and dross behind, 
Possess for me their undisputed lot, 


it is| And take unenvied the reward they sought. 


But still in virtue of a Saviour’s plea, 
Not blind by choice, but destined not to see. 


8+! Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 


We may sometimes look to a blessed Creator | Celestial, though they knew not whence it came, 
for health and deliverance from temporal dan. | Derived from the same source of light and grace, 


gers, at the same time that there may bea 
a remissness on our part of living under the 


That guides the Christian in his swifter race ; 
Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law. 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe, 


needful solicitude and exercise to be preserved | Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow, 
from stumbling, or from entering any wrong | From what they knew to what they wish'd to know. 


and delusive path. 
temporal welfare, is quite as able to preserve 


He who cares for our| But let not him that shares a brighter day 


‘T'raduce the splendour of a noontide ray, 
Prefer the twilight of a darker time, 


us fresh and living members in the church] and deem his base stupidity no crime; 
militant, if we look rightly for best wisdom and | The wretch, who slights the bounty of the skies, 


assistance to direct our steps, as so bountifully 
to provide for our natural sustenance. Many 
would perhaps, take great pains, and endure 


And sinks, while favour’d with the means to rise, 

Shall find them rated at their full amount, 

The good he scorn’d all carried to account. 
Marshaling all his terrors as he came, 


extreme privations, to obtain the means for the| Thunder, and earthquake, and devouring flame, 


| 


comfortable support of these frail bodies for «| From Sinai’s top Jehovah gave the law, 


Life for obedience, death for every flaw. 

When the great Sovereign would his will express, 

He gives a perfect rule, what can he less? 

And guards it with a sanction as severe 

As vengeance can inflict, or sinners fear: 

Else his own glorious rights he would disclaim, 

And man might safely trifle with his name. 

He bids him glow with unremitting love 

To all on Earth, and to himself above; 

Condemns the injurious deed, the slanderous tongue, 

The thought that meditates a brother’s wrong: 

Brings not alone the more conspicuous part, 

His conduct, to the test, but tries his heart. 
CowPer. 

———— a 


For “ The Friend.’’ 
Profession is not Principle. 


“Men do not gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles,” but the tree is to be known by 
its fruits, whether they be good, or whether 
they be evil; and if, under the covering of a 
good profession, there may sometimes be found 
the fruits of the corrupt tree, we should not 
therefore condemn the principle professed ; but 
rather the practice of the professor, who has 
reproached the name of his profession, by an 
inconsistency in life, conduct, or conversation. 

The truth of our profession remains un- 
changeably the same, whoever or how many 
soever may forsake it, either by a departure 


in the true light, wherein we can appreciate| from the form of sound words, from a con- 
and embrace every virtue, arrayed in its na-| sistency in life and appearance, or by a 
live simplicity, while a flinching from the| denial of the power while they continue the 


form. Profession and principie are often con- 
founded, and by the fruits of the former, the 
latter is condemned ; for while we as a people 
profess, more than any other, to be under the 
regulating and restraining power of an inward 
and divine principle, in how many instances 
does our conduct contradict our profession ; 
and how often are the Society and the princi- 
ple which we profess, judged, by this want of 
harmony in profession and practice. How, 
therefore, does it behove us, each one for our- 
selves, to look well to the steps of our feet, 
lest the heritage of God be given to reproach, 
and the light in us become darkness, so that 
our testimonies be taken from us and given to 
others to bear, who, (though they may be call- 
ed in, as it were, from the highways and the 
hedges), shall prove themselves more worthy 
than those who are now reasoning themselves 
into excuses for an undue indulgence in liber- 
ties, which, though lawful in themselves, are 
made criminal, when allowed to stand in the 
way of obedience to the requirements and 
limitations of Truth. 

‘The immediate teaching and leading of the 
Holy Spirit, is, with us, a fundamental doc- 
trine, and it is by a practical departure from 
this, that we have witnessed such jarrings and 
divisions in religious society, till something of 
the confusion of Babel has been known 
amongst us. Many, not being willing to fol- 
low the simple and plain direction of Truth, 
have marked out a way for themselves ; some 
for the support of sound doctrine in their own 
way and wills; and others for the resistance 
of a right and authorized defence of the un- 
changeable principles of our high and holy 
profession. Now, though this may be a way 
that seemeth right to them, yet the end there- 
of will be found to be the ways of death ; and 
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it is from this that we are called to return to 
that high and holy way wherein the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool, shall not err. This 
is the way cast up for the redeemed and ran- 
somed of the Lord to walk in; wherein * the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leop- 
ard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf 
and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them ;” and nothing 
short of that wisdom which “is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreat- 
ed, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
liality, and without hypocrisy,” can ever in- 
troduce or preserve therein. 


——— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Diseases and Deaths in London. 


In a recent publication on the Diseases and 
Deaths in London in 1850, we find the follow- 
ing remarkable fact stated. 

The average annual increase of population 
in that city for ten years, viz., from 1840 to 
1849, inclusive, was 12,703 ; but in 1849, the 
cholera having prevailed there to a consider- 
able extent, carried off 14,125 individuals, and 
the increase dwindled down to but 4,230; 
showing a deficiency of 8,473 from the aver- 
age annual increase of the whole ten years. 
In 1850, however, the increase rose to 26,738. 
If therefore, we deduct from this amount, the 
average of the preceding ten years, viz., 
12,703, we find that in this year (1850) there 
was an excess beyond that average, of 14,035, 
which is within a fraction of the number that 
died of cholera in 1849, (viz., 14,125.) 

This extraordinary fact would, we know, 
be looked upon by men generally, as a mere 
coinciience, but we fully concur in the follow- 
ing sentiment expressed in a London paper, in 
relerence thereto. 

“« We should be sorry to attribute particular 
results to a special Providence, without good 
and justifiable reason, or to assign to the ap- 
pointing providence of God, what only belongs 
to the permissive, [t is difficult however to 
contemplate such results as the above, without 
standing in awe of that governance of the 
world, which in all departments appears to 
provide most strictly against waste, and which 
resulis, try as we may to account for it on 
what are called ‘ rational principles,’ are suf- 
ficently explained only where faith bows in 
reverence at the footstool of the Disposer of 
Events.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


The Sinaitie Inscriptions. 
(Concluded from page 33.) 


The principal of these antiquities are in the 
valleys lying to the north-west of Mount Sinai 
on the road by which the children of Israel 
are known to have approached it. ‘They ex- 
tend for several miles and cover the perpen- 
dicular sides of the sandstone rocks in all di- 
rections. ‘We now entered the Wady 
Mokatteb” (the written valley), says Lord 
Lindsay, “a spacious valley bounded on the 
east by a most picturesque range of black 
mountains ; but chiefly famous for the inscrip- 


tions from which it derives its name “of the vast labour required for the performance of the 
Written \\ ady: inscriptions, too (here is the inscriptions on “ the written mountain,” prove 
mystery) in a character which no one has conclusively that no such people as the pil- 
hitherto deciphered. There are thousands of grims of the third and fourth centuries, could 
them.” The height at which the greater part} have accomplished it. When the characters 
of these inscriptions ate written on the almost | themselves are examined, it 1s evident that they 
perpendicular rocks—the time and labour re-/are allied to the most ancient in the world. 
quired for their execution, forbid the idea of | The same letters are found on the Rosetta 
their being the work of travellers passing has-| ‘Stone, on the coins and sepulchres of Etruria, 
tily through the desert. in the Punic and Celtiberian remains, in the 
The most remarkable of all these i inscrip-|oldest inscriptions on the rocks of Southern 
tions are those carved on the sides of the! Arabia, and they are many of them Arabic and 
Djebel Mokatteb, the “written mountain.” | Hebrew letters. It seems almost certain that 
This locality was visited by the Count d’An-|these various alphabets contain the broken 
traigues in the year 1779,—although his de-/fragments of a primeval language, and the 
scription was not published till 1811, and then Sinaitic inscriptions are perhaps among its few 
in a work which did not attract the attention remaining vestiges. The powers moreover of 








it merited. 

He describes Djebel Mokatteb, as two very 
high rocks about fifty paces from each other, 
and the valley between them is 1,094 yards 
long. The base of the rocky walls of the val- 
ley has been worn by the action of water, al- 
though there is now only fine sand heaped up 
by the action of the winds. 
covered with characters from the height of 15 
feet above their base to their summits. The 
rock on the western side contains 41 lines ; 


The rocks are, 


most of those letters which are neither Hebrew 
nor Arabic, are determined by their being 
Egyptian forms, the force and sound of which 
are known by their Hebrew or Arabic equiva- 
lents. 

But how are we tu get at the meaning of 
these mysterious words? Our author takes 
for granted, that where he discovers in the in- 
scriptions letters forming a Hebrew or Arabic 
word, the meaning of that word is probably 
similar to the Hebrew or Arabic word it re- 


feet in height. 


that on the eastern, 67 lines. ‘The characters|sembles. ‘This to be sure, is mere conjecture ; 
area foot in length, and an inch in relief.| but it is a conjecture which may according as 
The upper line on the western side, is called it is verified, pass from probability into cer- 
“the title,” for the letters which compose it] tainty. Pursuing this theory, and aided per- 
stand out three inches in relief, and are siz | haps, by his imagination, our author supposes 
It must be recollected that the| he has succeeded in translating some of these 
whole face of a sand-stone rock at least 80 or | inscriptions, all of which, so far as he can dis- 
100 feet high, has been cut down to the depth cover, relate to the events of the Exodus. 
of from one to three inches in the execution of Several of them he supposes to record the 





this gigantic record. 
The traveller whose description we have 
paraphrased, says that it would require six 


months of persevering labour to transcribe the, 


whole of these characters. What then are 
these mysterious records, and by what un- 
known people, in what unknown language and 
characters have they been written? 

It has been supposed by many that these in- 
scriptions were the work of the Christian pil- 
grims who frequented this desert route in the 


fourth and filth centuries ; and the frequent, 


recurrence of the sign of the cross, is relied 
upon in proof of this supposition, ‘There are, 
however, insuperable difficulties to this expla- 
nation. The sign of the cross is one of the 


forms of the Egyptian letter Tau, and occurs) 
in the inscriptions on the earliest monuments. | 


Moreover, Cosmas, who visited these ruins in 
the early part of the sixth century states, that 


many large fragments with inscriptions on! 
them had fallen down, evidently from the effect | 


of time and the elements ; and all trace of their 


origin was even then lost, unless we except) 


the tradition of the Jews, that they were exe- 
cuted by the children of Israel. 

A few Greek inscriptions, and one Roman, 
have been found among these ancient records, 
the dates of which are not earlier than the 
Christian era; and they differ in a striking 
particular from the others, ‘The latter are all 
made by punching a series of holes in the rock, | 
and the former are cut continuously with a 
different instrument, indicating a much ruder 
and more primitive era for the former. ‘The 


miracle of Meribah, and are thus translated : 
“The people | the hard stone satiates with wa- 
‘ter thirsting.” ‘The hard rock water a great 
miracle.” The eloquent speaker strikes the 
rock, flows forth the water.” ‘ The people 
Moses provoketh to anger, kicking like an ass. 
At the water springs wanton, the people rail- 
eth against Jehovah crying out.” Another 
inscription, accompanying which is a figure of 
a man kneeling with uplifted hands, is sup- 
posed to relate to the battle of Rephidim, and 
is thus translated: * Prayeth unto God, the 
prophet upon a great hard stone, his hands 
sustaining Aaron, Hur.” 

The plague of the fiery serpents is also 
commemorated, if the following translations 
given by our author are not purely imagina- 
itive, ‘ Destroy springing on the people the 
fiery serpents. Hissing injected venom her- 
jalds of death, they kill the people prostrating 
on their back curling in folds they wind round 
descending on, bearing destruction.” “ The 
people sustain on a pole erecting a standard 
the male serpent fiery of molten brass. ‘The 
people look towards the fire bowing themselves 
down sought by an evil thing offer up vows 
the tribes.” 

The miracle of “ the feathered fowls” seems 
to be recorded in the following inscriptions : 
'“* The nuham ascend from the sea lusting, the 
people eat on at them.” ‘ The nuhkam ascend 
from the sea lusting, the people devour till 
nought is left.” ‘The nuham ascend from 
the sea lusting, the people feed to repletion.” 
The word nukam is still in use in Arabic, and 
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its definition in the Lexicons is, ‘* Name of a 
reddish bird resembling a goose.” 

Oi the great inscription on “the written 
mountain,” the top line or title only has been 
copied, and it is said to relate to the miracle 
of crossing the Red Sea. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition, that this great- 
est of all the miracles of the Exodus, should 
have been the subject of so elaborate a record. 
Future researches will confirm or destroy 
these conjectures, and there is at Jeast suffi- 
cient probability in them to excite a deep and 
general interest in the subject. 


—_—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Earthquake in Naples. 


We have perused several biief notices of the 
earthquake that occurred in the Kingdom of 
Naples in the Eighth month last, but none of 
them are as full or descriptive as we should 
have expected, considering the awfully destruc- 
tive character of the event. From the differ- 
ent accounts we gather, that the scene of the 
earthquake was the western portion of the 
kingdom, and that its origin was in the vol- 
canic region of Volture, an extinct volcano 
about one hundred miles south-east of the city 
of Naples. It is estimated that between twen- 
ty-five hundred and three thousand persons 


were destroyed by this earthquake. One 
account states : 


“The recent earthquake commenced with a 
sharp concussion, which was succeeded by an 
undulatory movement, the first shock being 
about sixty seconds in duration. At Melfi 
there were six shocks, the first at 2} Pp. m., the 
second at 3}, the third at 44, the fourth at 10 
p.M., the filth at 3 a, m., and the sixth at 7 
A.M. At my summer residence in the coun- 
try, eighty miles from Melfi, the house shook 
to its foundations, and such was the vibration, 
that it was difficult to descend the staircase. 
For ten minutes previous, the house-dog howl- 


ed in most dismal tones, the chickens cackled | 


and hurried about as if fleeing from some anti- 
cipated danger, and a pair of turkeys rose in 
the air, and flew round the house screaming 
as if seized by secret terror, while all the dogs 
in the neighbourhood were in full bay. 
“‘Kionero is a general wreck, not a sound 
house remaining ; more than a hundred per- 
sons have here perished, and as many have 
been maimed or wounded. In Barile, the only 
edifice not entirely destroyed is the orphan 
asylum, while the discovered dead amount to 
about one hundred and fifty. In Canosa, the 
ancient Cunosium, founded by Diomed, and 
whose walls once enclosed a circuit of sixteen 
miles, three hundred and seventy-six houses 
were thrown down, At the last reports the 
shocks around Mount Volture continued, and 
one-half of the city of Venosa, the ancient 
Venusia, containing six thousand inhabitants, 





phenomena mentioned with those narrated 
therein, 

“ Naples, August 27.—The details of the 
terrible earthquake which took place at Malfi 
on the 14th of this month, reach Naples but 
slowly. Each post brings notice of an accu- 
mulated amount of suflering—an augmented 
list of deaths,—and particulars of a devasta- 
tion far surpassing anything that has occurred 
in the Italian Peninsula for many years. The 
Official Journal publishes a vague account of 
the catastrophe :—so vague, indeed, that it is 
impossible to gather any clear idea of it from 
the Government report. I have, however, 
seen several persons from Malfi, and from 
their narratives will endeavour to give you 
some idea of this awful visitation, ‘The morn- 
ing of the 14th of August was very sultry, 
and a leaden atmosphere prevailed. It was 
remarked that an unusual silence appeared to 


47 
wretched examples of humanity carrying off 
articles of furniture, The authorities are no- 
where to be found.’—A third person states : 
* | am from Malfi, and was near a monastery 
when the earthquake occurred. A peasant 
told me that the water in a neighbouring well 
was quite hot; a few moments after | saw the 
building fall. I fell on the ground, and saw 
nothing more. | thought that | had had a fit.’ 

“The town of Mali—or, Amalfimis 150 
miles from Naples, and about the centre of the 
boot : it is difficult, therefore, to gain informa- 
tions The Government, I should add, sent a 
company of sappers and miners to assist the 
afflicted nine days after the earthquake! and 
a medical commission is to set off to-morrow. 
In conclusion, | may observe, that Vesuvius 
has for a long time been singularly quiet. The 
shock of earthquake was felt slightly, though 
sensibly, from Naples round to Sorrento. | 


extend over the animal world. ‘The hum of| have just heard that the shocks have not ceas- 


insects ceased,—the feathered tribes were mute, | ed in the district of Malfi, and it is supposed 
—not a breath of wind moved the arid vege-| that volcanic agency is still active. Indeed, 
tation. About half-past two o’clock the town| my informant anticipates that an eruption will 
of Malfi rocked for about six seconds, and|take place, and probably some extraordinary 
nearly every building fell in, ‘The number of| phenomena may appear in this neighbourhood. 
edifices actually levelled with the earth is 163)| The volcanic action appears to have taken the 
—of those partially destroyed 98, and slightly | direction of Sicily, as reports have arrived 
damaged 180, Five monastic establishments | stating that the shocks were felt in that direc- 
were destroyed, and seven churches, including | tion far more strongly than in that of Naples. 





and celebrated as the birth-pluce of Horace, 
was destroyed.” 


The following is the most particular, and 
apparently the most reliable account we have 
yet seen, Those who have read the article on 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes, now publishing in 
our columns, will observe the similarity of the 


the cathedral. The awful event occurred at|[ shall send you further particulars as soon as 
« time when most of the inhabitants of a better} | can do so with certainty.” 


condition were at dinner; and the result is, 
that out of the whole population only a few 





Lost in the Woods.—The Marion (Indiana) 


peasants labouring in the fields escaped. More | Journal, of the 28th ult., says thata man nam- 
than 700 dead bodies have already been dug|ed Andrew Ferguson, nearly 80 years old, in 
out of the ruins,—and it is supposed that not| company with his boy, about 8 years old, left 
less than 800 are yet entombed. A college) that place on the morning of the 19ih, to trans- 
accommodating 65 boys and their teachers is} act some business with a neighbour some four 
no longer traceable. But the melancholy) miles distant. After completing their litle 
event dues not end here. The adjoining vil-| business, they again left for home, it then be- 
lage of Ascoli has also suffered, 32 houses| ing towards evening. It seems the old genile- 
having fallen in, and the church being levelled | man, who was rather lame and feeble, shortly 
with the ground. More than 200 persons| after starting for home, got lost, and wandered 


perished there. Another small town, Barile,| about in quest of some ho 


has actually disappeared; and a lake has 
arisen from the bowels of the earth, the waters 
being warm and brackish. 


use or road during 
that evening, but without success. The boy 
states in the morning they again renewed their 
efforts to discover their way out of the woods, 


«| proceed to give a few anecdotes, as nar-| but also wi hout avail. 


rated by persons who have arrived in Naples 


They had remained in this situation some 


from the scene of horror: ‘1 was travelling,’| three days, when the citizens turned out to 
says one, ‘ within a mile of Malfi, when [ ob-| search for them. Afier travelling through 


served three cars drawn by oxen. Ina mo- 
ment the two most distant fell into the earth ; 
from the third | observed a man and a boy 





brushes, briars, and swamps, they at last found 
them, and in a situation truly deplorable and pi- 


|tiable. When found, the old man’s body was 


descend and run into a vineyard which skirted | entirely submerged under the water and mud, 


the road. Shortly after, 1 think about three 
seconds, the third car was swallowed up. We 
stopped our carriage, and proceeded to the 
spot where the man and boy stood. ‘The for- 
mer I found stupefied ; he was both deaf and 
dumb ; the boy appeared to be out of his mind, 
and spoke wildly, but eventually recovered, 
The poor man still remains speechless,’ An- 
other informant says: ‘ Malfi and all around 
presents a singular and melancholy appear- 
ance,—houses levelled or partially fallen in,— 
here und there the ground broken up,—large 
gaps displaying volcanic action,—people wan- 
dering about stupefied,— men searching in the 
ruids,—women weeping,—children here and 
there crying for their parents,—and some 








and he was lying on his back with his face 
only out of the water. In this situation he had 
been for more than two days, and yet, strange 
as it may appear, life was not extinct. When 
taken out and conveyed to the nearest house, 
the old man survived but a few hours, ‘I'he 
water had chilled him to the very heart. 
When found, the little boy was seated by a 
tree close by, his head resting on one hand 
and knee. He seemed to be quite glad when 
found, and remarked, “ we are waiting here !” 
He was unable to walk at the time—his feet 
being badly swollen, aod his limbs stiff. The 
mosquitoes had bitten the little fellow’s face 
until it was black, We are happy to learn 
that he is in a fair way for speedy recovery. 
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A rightly conducted education is certainly 
a great blessing. It is a most important ele- 
ment in the elevation of civilized man, and in 
contributing to his usefulness in the domestic 
circle which he gathers around him, and in 
the society at large in which he moves. 
Knowledge is power; and like other potent 
agencies, it will be productive of good or evil, 
according to the manner in which itis applied. 
Wisdom dictates therefore, that while we la- | 
bour to place this power in the possession of | 
our children, we should be constantly on the 
alert to accompany it with the acquisition of | 
correct principles and habits of practical virtue, 
which shall, as far as human means can effect 
it, ensure all their attainments being turned to 
good account, and thereby materially assist in 
preventing their lives from being spent in vain. 
The minds of children are too immature to 
allow them properly to estimate, and they ne- 
cessarily lack the experience that brings home 
the value of a sound education, both as it re- 
lates to scholastic attainments, and correct 
religious principles and practices, But parents 
and guardians entrusted with their care, ought | 
to know, and if they are properly alive to the 
serious nature of the duties devolved upon 
them, they will hardly fail to have discovered 
the great importance of those fundamental ac- 
quirements, which, fastened on the mind in its 
fresh and most plastic condition, cease not to 
influence the character throughout the subse- | 
quent stages of life. How few of us are there 
who have arrived at maturity, and are taking 
part in the active duties of life, but who can 
advert to drawbacks and mortifications which 
we have suffered, arising either from the want 
of opportunities to obtain education, or from 
our having neglected to avail ourselves pro- | 
perly of them : and how often do we witness the 
folly of mental cultivation unaccompanied by 
religious training, where the corrupt propensi- 
5 ties have been suffered to shoot forth unrestrain- 
ed, and evil associations been indulged, until 
they have betrayed into the practice of vice. 
If these things are true, how highly should | 
parents prize the opportunity of placing their 
offspring in seminaries conducted by and under 
the oversight of consistent members of our 
religious Society, where care is taken to imbue | 
the minds of the pupils with a love and rever- 


example and associations. 

Children, as we have before observed, are 
incapable of appreciating the system and care 
in which the value of education consists, and 


ence for the Truth, and to screen them, as far | 
as practicable, from the contamination of evil | 





being naturally caught with show and sound, 
they are easily led to prefer what to their eyes 
may bear the appearance, or what they may 
be told, possesses superior facilities for confer- 
ring a diffuse and what is called an accom- 
plished education, and may importune to be 
allowed to partake of it. And how many 
parents are there who are deceived by the 
same train of thought as that in their chil- 
dren, either forgetting, or not comprehend- 
















ing, that sound education consists in forming 
habits of mental discipline in early life, in 
the acquisition of such materials and elements 
of thought and knowledge, as may be stored 
up by rightly connected studies, and obser- 
vation properly directed, and which will in 
after life qualify the individual, so far as edu- 
cation can do it, to fulfil the duties of whatever 
station he or she may occupy, with credit to 
themselves and benefit to society. Hence they 
are too often induced to place those under 
their care, and for whom they must one day 
give an account, in institutions, where, though 
they may obtain a smattering of general know- 
ledge, it is mixed with much rubbish and un- 
profitable matter ; and above all, where their 
tender minds may be imbued with feelings 
and notions directly opposed to the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel. 

While thus speaking of the great value of a 
sound, literary, and guarded religious educa- 
tion, we are fully aware, that it is only through 
the operation of Divine Grace, changing the 
heart, and regulating its thoughts and feelings, 
that any can be fully qualified for fulfilling the 
great object of their creation, and that where 
this has been experienced, it dignifies and 
adorns the most unlettered and unlearned in 
scholastic knowledge, making them fit instru- 
ments for the Master’s use in the promotion of 
his righteous cause ; but nevertheless, we think 
the sentiment with which we commenced, 
cannot be disputed, that a rightly conducted 
education is a great blessing ; and that where 
parents have the opportuuity of conferring this 
' blessing on their children, and not only de- 
cline to avail themselves of it, but voluntarily 
expose their offspring to temptations that might 
readily be avoided, they must one day feel the 
consequences which attach to their account- 
ability. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, 


and when he is old he will not depart there- 


from,” 





In reply to the query of our correspondent 
who signs himself N., we would say, that the 
Epistle from the “ larger body” in New Eng- 
land, was read in the first sitting of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, as our first notice of that 


meeting stated. 





We have received the fourth number of| 
“The History of the Society of Friends in| 


America, by J. Bowden,” completing the first 
volume of the work. The period included in 
this volume, is about twenty-five years from 
the rise of the Society on this Continent, and 
it exhibits the gradual settlement of meetings 
in most of the respective colonies along the 
Atlantic coast. 
pages. It is for sale at the store of U. Hunt 
& Son, No. 44 North Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 





* Some Memoirs of the Life of John Ro- 
berts ; written by his Son, Daniel Roberts.” 
An edition of this highly interesting and in- 
structive little work, has just been issued by 
Henry Longstreth, No. 347 Market street, 
Philadelphia, and we should be glad to see it 


widely circulated among Friends and others. 





The volume contains 426) 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 
The Winter Session at West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Second-day, the 
3rd of the Eleventh month next. Parents and 
others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, superintendent at the school, 
or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 
Mulberry street. ‘To avoid disappointment in 
case the school should be full, the names of 
those children who have been scholars, and 
have been absent one session or more, should 
be re-entered in due season. 

The charge for board and tuition, is $40 
for each session, payable quarterly, in ad- 
vance, 

Stages will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
North | Sixth near Arch street, on Second- day, 
the 3rd, and Third-day, the 4th of the Elev- 
enth month, at 12 o’clock, m. The bayggage- 
wagon will leave on Third-day, at 8 o’clock, 
A. M, 

It is very desirable that the children should 
be taken or sent to the school punctually on 
the days designated. 


WANTED 


A woman Friend suitably qualified to take 
the situation of Principal in the Select School 
for Girls, in this city. Application may be 
made to Lindzey Nicholson, No, 24 South 
Twelfth street; Charles Evans, No. 182 Arch 
street; Elizabeth W. Tatum, No. 360 Cherry 
street; or Elizabeth Evans, No. 102 Union 
street. 





Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 
first Second-day in the Eleventh month. 
Those who wish to place children in this 
School, are desired to make early application 
to 

YarpDLEY WARNER, 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 
Ninth month, 1851. 





Diep, at Woodbury, N. J., on the 6th inst., Samven 
WenstTeR, an esteemed member and elder of Wood- 
bnry Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 81st year of 
hisage. This dear Friend had devoted a large portion 
of his time to the interest and welfare of our religious 
Society. His honest integrity of character, and affable, 
unassuming deportment, had endeared him to an ex. 


| tensive circle of friends. He endured a very painful 


and protracted illness with Christian patience and re- 


| signation ; often craving mercy from the divine Hand, 


that he would enable him to endure all that He saw 
meet to lay upon him for his purification, A few 
days before his close, he broke forth in audible, fervent 
supplication, for himself and family, for the religious 
Society of which he was a member, and for those of 
his immediate neighbourhood, that all might live un- 
der the sanctifying influence of Truth, as it is in 





Jesus ; and we doubt not that he is gathered as a shock 
of corn fully ripe into the heavenly" garner, 


—. on the 18th instant, Anna Srewarpson, relict 
of our late friend, Thomas Stewardson, after a linger. 





ing illness, in the 84th year of her age ; a member, and 
for many years an overseer, of Philadelphia Monthly 
ee 
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